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and then into turns of expression or veins of thought which were more like Menage than Fenelon, the wonder was not so much that he did so occasionally, as that, inheriting all the traditions of French scholars, he kept himself usually so far above a Gaulois atmosphere. Without his long clerical training he might very probably have been like most of his fellow-citizens. So much may be conceded; but let no one say that things could be said or written without blame by illustrious personages in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, because the general tone of society was then far more Gaulois than it is now. Let him who is disposed to do so turn to the conversations recorded in that astounding journal of the Goncourts, and then say if anything can be made of that argument. The honestest course seems to me to be frankly to admit that these blemishes exist; but that, when they are compared with the enormous mass of Renan's grave and great work, they appear utterly insignificant. I think he brought to the surface and shaped into graceful forms a hundred tons of the purest gold. If in doing so he brought up a hundred ounces of lead and shaped it into ugly forms, the fact appears to me " colossally unimportant."
If he had been lien pensant and had had a